In cooperative education programs, there are agreements between a school and a cooperating employer. In general, both schools and employers offer close supervision to students and ensure that the student engages in relevant classroom instruction and meaningful work experiences. Cooperative education programs have been shown to enhance high school graduation rates and the postsecondary education enrollment. And, of all vocational programs, participants in cooperative education are most likely to gain permanent employment in an area for which they were trained (U.S. General Accounting Office, 1991; Hamilton, 1990).
Apprenticeship models are another strategy for integrating work experience with academic instruction. During the late 1970s, the U.S. Department of Labor funded eight school-to-apprenticeship programs, some of which continue to operate. These programs are similar to cooperative education: the primary difference is that students in the apprenticeship programs are primarily engaged in the building trades, with the expectation that they become registered apprentices at the completion of their schooling. Interpretations of evaluations range from positive to "spotty" (U.S. General Accounting Office, 1991; CSR, Inc., 1981; Siedenberg, 1989).
More recently, a small number of school-based apprenticeship programs have been implemented. Their fundamental characteristic is that progressive instruction is provided for a minimum of 3 years. In general, schools release students for about one-half day to engage in their apprenticeship,- they also provide opportunities to students to relate their work experience to their academic classes, for example, by assigning special projects. These programs differ from traditional apprenticeship programs in that they are not concentrated in the building trades, and students are not necessarily expected to take full-time work at the completion of the apprenticeship. After graduation, students are given several options, including full-time work, contingent on good performance, and opportunities to enter postsecondary education while continuing the apprenticeship (Hamilton and Hamilton, 1992a; Hoyt, 1990, 1991; Lerman and Pouncy, 1990; Hamilton et al, 1991).
In lieu of providing young people with structured work experience, many schools have opted for modifying instructional approaches, with particular emphasis on improving vocational education. Some efforts aim to integrate academic and vocational instruction by incorporating academic concepts into vocational programs or by coordinating the academic and vocational curriculum so that students are provided with complementary instruc-